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MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ON EDITING SEXUALLY OFFENSIVE 
OLD FRENCH TEXTS 


Ross G. Arthur 


...no habrd quien se ponga a averiguar si los seguistes o no los seguistes, 
no yéndole nada en ello—Cervantes 


Scholars who come to study Old French narrative from a cognate 
discipline such as Classics encounter a number of surprising attitudes 
in the field. Rather than taking full advantage of a huge and 
marvelously diverse corpus, many modem students of Old French 
narrative have seemed determined to restrict themselves to one chanson 
de geste, one romance author of four and a half poems, one composer 
of lais and a small, unrepresentative sample of fabliaux, leaving a 
whole host of fascinating texts untranslated and all but unstudied. 
Similarly, many Old French scholars show a surprising lack of interest 
in the history of their own discipline: with each successive generation, 
references to the Fathers—Claude Fauchet,' La Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye,” Le Grand d’Aussy,® Francisque Michel, Gaston Paris, Joseph 
Bédier‘—actually become rarer, replaced either by brief mentions of 
the author’s own mentors or by reverential footnotes to the ideas of an 
instantly canonical list of theoretical moderni. Amaury Duval, known 
to historians as the most ardent apostle of the republicanization of 
literature and art in the late 1790s,° is treated by literary scholars like 


' Janet Girvan Espiner-Scott, Claude Fauchet: Sa vie, son euvre (Paris, 1938). 
2 Lionel Gossman, Medievalism and the Ideologies of Enlightenment: The 
World and Work of La Curne de Sainte-Palaye (Baltimore, 1968); and Keith 
Busby, “An Eighteenth-Century Plea on Behalf of the Medieval Romances: La 
Curne de Sainte-Palaye’s ‘Mémoire concernant la lecture des anciens romans 
de chevalerie’,” Studies in Medievalism 3 (1987), 55-69. 

3 Geoffrey J. Wilson, A Medievalist in the Eighteenth Century: Le Grand 
d’Aussy and the Fabliaux ou Contes (The Hague, 1975). 

* Ferdinand Lot, Joseph Bédier 1864-1938 (Paris, 1939). 

5 Joanna Kitchin, Un Journal “philosophique ": La Décade (1794-1807) (Paris, 
1965), p. 14. 
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a reactionary puritan simply because he wrote prior to the latest 
revolution in enlightened liberation; Emile Littré§ whose insights 
included, for example, the brilliant recognition in 1852 of structural 
parallels between Gautier d’Arras’ Eracle and the story of Nala in the 
Mahabharata,’ a discovery which could today form the basis of a 
Dumézilian study of epic proportions, is known only as a compiler of 
a dictionary, or, worse yet, named as if he were that dictionary. 
Practitioners of a discipline which has for so long been battling the 
Renaissance bias against everything written between Virgil and Dante 
now write as if nothing worthwhile was written between 1400 and 
themselves—yet each of them seems to hope that his own work will be 
a monumentum aere perennius. 

Editorial practice in this field reminds me of only one thing from 
the discipline of my youth: Homer’s complaint® that these days only 
the newest songs win the audience’s applause. New editions are thought 
to replace older ones; literary studies are often based only on one 
edition; and it is rare praise indeed to say that a publication more than 
fifty years old “can still be read with profit.” These new editions show 
few traces—few overt traces at least—of the critical heritage of their 
texts, the legacy which classical texts document so thoroughly. The 
apparatus to M.L. West’s recent edition of Euripides’ Orestes,° to pick 
a random example, contains references to Elmsley, Herwerden, Reiske, 
Nauck, Haslam, Kirchoff and Klinkenberg, along with the sigla 
MB“O2ypV and L. As West himself puts it, “Anything from any 
source (including scholarly conjecture) that may either be or point 
towards the true reading should be reported.”'° In Old French studies, 
however, editions need not mention the names of all past editors and 


6 Alain Rey, Litré: L'humaniste et les mots (Paris, 1970); and Stanislas 
Aquarone, The Life and Works of Emile Littré (Leyden, 1958). 

7 Emile Littré, “Eracle,” Histoire linéraire de la France 22 (1852), 804-805. 
8 “Hy yap dowdy p&ddov éxuxdeiova’ &vOpwxot,/ H Tua aKovovTEedat VEewTaTH 
apdixédnra,” Hom. Od. « 350-51. 

> Euripides, Orestes, ed. Martin L. West (Warminster, 1987). 

© Martin L. West, Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique Applicable to 
Greek and Latin Texts (Stuttgart, 1973), p. 87. 
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the apparatus does not need to reveal what previous emendations have 
been rejected or which editor first proposed an accepted emendation. 
This fundamentalist’s dream, of a reading which leaps over all the 
centuries between the author and the critic, is not simply tolerated, but 
encouraged: when Yves Lefévre included L (for the emendations of 
Léseth’s 1890 edition) along with W (for the second manuscript) in the 
apparatus for his recent edition of Gautier d’Arras’ Ille et Galeron,"' 
he was criticized by a reviewer for “apparently according the 
judgement of a nineteenth-century editor the status of a mediaeval 
copy.” The review concludes by saying that “scholars will still have 
recourse to Léseth, Foerster and Cowper,” as if scholars would have 
abandoned those editions if Lefévre had done his work properly.'? 
Editing is not my life’s work; nor, for that matter, is sexual 
offensiveness. But the editions of twelfth- and thirteenth-century Old 
French narrative literature present a number of specific cases in which 
editorial choices and the editors’ own limited view of the corpus and 
lack of interest in the tradition of the discipline have diminished the 
possibilities for a productive understanding of their texts. The examples 
discussed in this paper relate in various ways to material concerned 
with sexuality and power relations between genders and generations: 
“sexually offensive texts.” Now, as readers of such sociolinguists as 
Cicero and Jean de Meun know, there is nothing inherently offensive 
or obscene in any word: the real subject here is “the editing of Old 
French texts by which someone has been offended.” In the course of 
cataloguing individual cases and demonstrating the ways in which the 
old traditions of bowdlerization still operate in the discipline, it will be 
necessary to criticize the specific textual interventions and the larger 
interpretations of many past, present and perhaps future “greats”; this 
will not be done in any spirit of reproach—can scholars do anything 
other than exemplify the viewpoints of their age?—and it will be done 
with less acrimony than they have shown in their critiques of each other 
and certainly less vituperation than might be expected from someone 


" Gautier d’Arras, Ille et Galeron, ed. Yves Lefévre, Classiques francais du 
moyen Age, 109 (Paris, 1988). 
2 Keith Busby, review of Lefevre, Mediun Avum 59 (1990), 170-71. 
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who shares A. E. Housman’s attitude toward editors who pass off their 
own textual fantasies as ancient works. 


To most modern readers, the phrase “sexually offensive Old 
French texts” immediately suggests the fabliaux. This equation is 
neither natural nor necessary, but is one of the products of a “stratégie 
sans sujet” which has been developing in Old French editing since the 
thirteenth century, aiming at the containment and regulation of sexual 
offensiveness. The first assertion of this strategy is that such 
offensiveness is equivalent to the use of obscene vocabulary. Next, 
sexual offensiveness is treated as an isolated case: dirty words occur 
only in fabliaux, we are told, and so fabliaux are labelled accordingly 
and kept at a safe distance from the “serious” literature. Then the 
fabliau is given a tight generic definition, and as a side effect a number 
of troublesome works drop from sight: Le Débat du cul et du con and 
Le Dit des cons are not narratives, and the never-popular Trubert is too 
long to fit the standard definition (“a short comic tale in verse”), so 
they are excluded from the genre without being included in any other. 
Though the offending texts often alternated with serious narratives and 
devotional works in the manuscripts, they are now published separately, 
quarantined and labelled with distinct Library of Congress catalogue 
numbers. Monographs on the fabliaux discuss the obscenity of the 
newly defined corpus in separate, clearly identified chapters, further 
isolated from contact with analyses of more sober subjects. Other 
strategies of restraint include the assertion that the fabliaux are products 
of the lower classes, or of the lower parts of upper-class minds, and the 
analysis not of the texts and their implied audiences but of their place 
within a formalist pattern of sources and analogues. Perpetuating the 
results of these strategies has been a simple matter of constructing a 
curriculum in which students encounter the fabliaux only after they 
have read a careful selection of romances, Breton dais and chansons de 
geste in an atmosphere of “purity.” 

The equation of sexual offensiveness with obscene words is a 
highly questionable practice, as can be seen from a brief consideration 
of some of the texts which might escape notice under such criteria. De 
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la Dame escolliée” is relatively free of obscene lexis, but its climax 
occurs when a duke throws his mother-in-law to the ground, cuts open 
her thighs, and produces bulls’ testicles by sleight-of-hand; such an 
operation, he says, will cure her of her unnatural wilfulness. A short 
poem in a thirteenth-century collection of Miracles of the Virgin'‘ 
describes how a priest named Nicholas welcomes an insistent female 
admirer into his chambers, encourages her to remove her mantle, then 
her dress, then her petticoat, and then whips her within an inch of her 
life; but the language is pure, as pure as the moral the poet draws at 
the end. Chrétien de Troyes’ Le Chevalier de la charrete'’ tells us that 
a knight who meets a lady accompanied by another knight out in the 
wilderness can take the lady by force without any damage to his 
reputation if he defeats her guardian; but the language is elegant. 
Nevertheless, the critics are justified in paying special attention to 
words which have been considered obscene, simply because the special 
status they have been given has had some interesting results. Publishing 
an edition ought to be analogous to Direct Quotation: the vocabulary, 
the verb tenses and syntax of the original speaker are preserved and the 
quoter takes no responsibility for the form or the content of the 
utterance. When the original speaker’s vocabulary is considered 
offensive, however, these rules do not apply. Even today, newspapers 
are still reluctant to record the ipsissima verba of criminals, comedians, 
film stars and politicians who speak without regard for the social 
niceties of verbal communication, and instead offer their readers single 
letters followed by hyphens or square-bracketed Latin derivatives. An 
anti-~obscenity law passed by a southern legislature could not itself be 
published because it included a complete inventory of the words which 
could not be published: it seems that quoting an obscene word is 


3 Recueil général et complet des fabliaux des XIIF et XIV siécles, ed. Anatole 
de Montaiglon and Gaston Raynaud, 6 vols. (Paris, 1872-1890; repr. New 
York, 1964), 6, 95-116. 

 Treize miracles de Notre-Dame, ed. Pierre Kunstmann (Ottawa, 1981), 
pp. 51-5. 

'S Chrétien de Troyes, Le Chevalier de la charrete, ed. Mario Roques (Paris, 
1978), lines 1302-16. 
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equated with its use, and the use of a word is subject to moral 
evaluation. 

This persistence of caution in quoting obscenities is only one sign 
of the unique power of the words in question. Consider, for example, 
Psalm 55, verse 2: “Miserere mei, Deus, quoniam conculcavit me 
homo; Tota die impugnans, tribulavit me.”!* [“Have mercy on me, O 
God, for man hath trodden me under foot; all the day long he hath 
afflicted me fighting against me.”'’] This verse lived a cloistered life 
until it met a riddle in Les Adevineaux amoureux:'* “What is the 
hairiest word in the psalter?” The answer is conculcavit, which contains 
the French words con—moderm dictionaries of Old French are of little 
use in defining this word, but Randle Cotgrave in 1611’° glossed it as 
“a womans &c,” which is just indeterminate enough to do, even for 
today’s theorists of the alterity of textually-inscribed femininity—and 
cul—“arse, bumme, tayle, nockandroe, fundament”—and vit—which 
means “a mans yard, a beasts pizzle.” This trinity of triliterals, in 
company with foutre (Cotgrave’s “to lecher”) and coilles (“ballocks, 
cullions, stones”), has been providing many of the problems facing 
obscenity-editors of Old French texts for more than six hundred years. 
In the meantime, however, the power of obscenity has kept the French 
derivative of conculcare out of living language, even though no form 
of it would contain all three unspeakable words. Rabelais used it— 
savant that he was—but since then it has vanished from common speech 
and is found only in specialized dictionaries.” This is the ultimate in 
“editing out”—the sort of process we mean when we say that a 


'6 Biblia Sacra, ed. Alberto Colunga and Laurentio Turrado (Madrid, 1965). 
'’ The Holy Bible: Douay-Rheims Version (Baltimore, 1899; repr. Rockford, 
Ill., 1971). 

38 Amorous Games: A Critical Edition of Les Adevineaux amoureux, ed. James 
Woodrow Hassell, Jr. (Austin, 1974), p. 109. 

'? Randle Cotgrave, A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues (London, 
1611; repr. Menston, 1968). 

» Maurice Rheims, Dictionnaire des mots sauvages (écrivains des XIX* et XX* 
siécles) (Paris, 1969), p. 144, cites examples from Camille Lemonnier and 
Louis de Gonzague-Frick, classing the word as “Latinisme ou archaisme.” 
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colleague’s book “needed a good editor”: a perfectly good word, which 
was part of the language of scripture, not to mention Cato, Cicero, 
Lucretius, Seneca and Jerome, is simply excluded from the langue.”! 
Words that contain only one offending syllable are, for the most part, 
still acceptable, but two is too many: the French do not utter the sound 
concul- even followed by -quer, just as they now say recueillir where 
their ancestors said concoillir. 

This power of obscene words to cause local shifts elsewhere in the 
language is a widespread phenomenon. What are the forces which 
preserve the spelling conyugal in Spanish, when it would be logical to 
spell it with an #, like coo? Why did the seventeenth century see the 
extinction of the English coney and the French connin and the 
spontaneous generation of the bunny and the population explosion of 
lapins? Why did Geoffrey of Monmouth latinize Welsh “Myrddin” as 
“Merlinus” instead of “Merdinus”? Why does the English 
pronunciation of the word “fuchsia” obscure its memorialization of the 
plant’s discoverer, Leonhard Fuchs (1501-1566), noted pharmacologist 
and editor of Hippocrates and Galen? Such large-scale questions, 
fascinating as they may be,” must be left aside for the discussion of 
more precisely editorial matters. 

Editorial choices concerning obscene lexis are, like Plato’s “words 
writ large,” a useful guide to the underlying principles functioning in 
more obscure cases. Critics troubled by lexical obscenity once simply 
amputated it. Paris, Biblioth¢que nationale, MS frangais 837 contains 
a version of a fabliau called Du Chevalier qui fist les cons parler® 


1 Catalan and Italian dictionaries, however, still list conculcar and conculcare. 
2 See Mary Haas, “Interlingual Word Taboo,” in Language in Culture and 
Society, ed. Dell Hymes (New York, 1964) pp. 489-94, for interesting 
examples in languages as diverse as Thai and Creek and a full bibliography of 
other studies of the phenomenon. 

3 See Fabliaux, dits et contes en vers francais du XIIF siécle: Fac-similé du 
manuscrit francais 837 de la Bibliotheque nationale, ed. Henri Omont (Paris, 
1932; repr. Geneva, 1973), pp. 296-8. Diplomatic editions of all the 
manuscripts of this tale may be found in Nouveau recueil complet des fabliaux, 
ed. Willem Noomen and Nico van den Boogaard (Assen, 1986), III, 45-173. 
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which stops after 260 lines, before any human cons had begun to 
speak; several leaves were removed from the manuscript, sometime 
before 1500, effectively preventing any later user of that manuscript 
from reading the poem’s most offensive passages. An editor affronted 
by the Icelandic translation of the Lai del lecheor—or perhaps one who 
wanted a personal copy of the work without the labour of copying it— 
ripped out the offending page, along with the opening section of the 
next work in the manuscript;% although the French editors do not 
consider it worth much analysis,» this is why their comparison of 
Marie de France’s Lanval and the Januals lidd is incomplete. Titles 
were added to each text in B.N. fr. 837 around 1500, and a later 
editor, more respectful towards parchment, erased all the cons, vits and 
foutres, both in the titles and in the explicits, so that only the serious 
scholar—that is, someone who would read the whole poem—could see 
the dangerous words. 

Surviving evidence shows that such practices were far from totally 
efficient: six relatively complete manuscripts of Du Chevalier qui fist 
les cons parler survive, four of them with prominent and unmutilated 
titles. Systematic mutilation had to wait for the technological innovation 
of printing and the social innovation of academic publication. With the 
advent of definitive scholarly editions in moveable type, fewer readers 
took the trouble to visit the libraries and read the manuscripts; instead 
they used editions which excised the insulting vocabulary and covered 
the resulting wound. 

In 1756, Etienne Barbazan published a collection of fabliaux and 
contes* in which the offensive words are omitted or abbreviated: the 


%4 « a leaf which is now missing, no doubt because of the lai’s subject matter” 
(Strengleikar: An Old Norse Translation of Twenty-one Old French Lais, ed. 
Robert Cook and Mattias Tveitane [Oslo, 1979], p. 207.) 

3 « Je lanuals liod, dont le début manque...”: “Le Januals liod,” trans. Paul 
Aebischer, in Marie de France, Le Lai de Lanval, ed. Jean Rychner (Geneva, 
1958), p. 98. 

% Fabliaux et contes des poétes francois des XII, XII, XIV & XV” siécles, tirés 
des meilleurs auteurs, 3 vols., vol. 1 (“Avec Approbation & Privilége du Roi”) 
(Paris, 1756), vols. 2 and 3 (Amsterdam, 1756). 
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table of contents to volume 3 includes titles such as “Du chevalier qui 
faisoit parler les .... & les ....” and “D’une pucelle qui ne pooit oir 
parler de .... qu’elle ne se pasmast,” as well as “Du vilain & la C.... 
noire” and “Le jugement des C...” The length of the ellipses is no sure 
guide to the number of omitted letters: foutre is allotted only four dots, 
which seems to be the maximum, and only three are granted to vits, 
perhaps by a typesetter anticipating the approach of a right margin, in 
“De I’anel qui faisoit les ... grands & roides.” The user of such a text, 
unlike the reader of the most heavily erased surviving manuscript, is 
completely protected from the sight of the vexatious vocabulary. 

In 1808, Dominique-Martin Méon published a new edition of 
Barbazan’s collection, and printed a more complete version of Du 
Chevalier qui fist les cons parler, based on additional manuscript 
evidence, under the title Le Chevalier qui faisoit parler les *** et les 
**« 27 The word *** occurs in it twenty-nine times, replacing all the 
cons and the occasional conjugated form of foutre. In his own later 
Nouveau recueil, Méon moved beyond the “one size fits all” method 
and put in the right number of dots and the occasional first and last 
letter (as in v.. for vit and f..¢ for fout), so that a serious scholar can 
determine which unwriteable word or which unwriteable form of the 
word is not being written. By 1877, Montaiglon and Raynaud found it 
possible to write out cul, con, vit and foutre in full, and even, when 
they are personified, with capital letters at the beginning. Despite this 
new-found freedom, some years later Bédier’s classic study of the 
genre contains a list of fabliaux® in which offensive words are 
replaced with totally new vocabulary: the knight qui fist parler les cons 
acquires a more beneficial power and becomes “Le Chevalier qui faisait 


” Fabliaux et contes des poétes francois des XF, XIPF, XIIF, XIV et XV 
siécles, ed. Etienne Barbazan, new ed. by Dominique-Martin Méon (Paris, 
1808; repr. Geneva, 1976), 3, 409-36. 

8 Nouveau recueil de fabliaux et contes inédits des poétes francais des XIF, 
XIIF, XIV et XV‘ siécles (Paris, 1823; repr. Geneva, 1976). 

2? Joseph Bédier, Les Fabliaux: Etudes de littérature populaire et d'histoire 
littéraire du moyen ge (Paris, 1894; 6th ed., Paris, 1969), pp. 436-40. 
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parler les muets.” Rutebeuf’s “Le pet au vilain” is pneumatically 
transfigured into “L’Ame au vilain.” 

The Nouveau recueil complet now spells out every word in the 
texts and the titles, but in introductions, translations, critical articles 
and books—the sorts of things that might be read by less-than-serious 
scholars—abbreviated titles and euphemisms are not uncommon. Critics 
usually speak of “Le Chevalier qui fist parler...” and of “La Demoiselle 
qui ne pot otr...,” leaving out the organ which speaks and the word the 
girl couldn’t stand to hear. In the plot-summary section of his preface 
to an edition of Trubert, published in 1974, G. Raynaud de Lage uses 
the words “il en demande cinq sous, plus ses faveurs” to represent the 
poet’s “je la vos vandrai volentiers;/ un foutre et cinc sous de deniers/ 
la faz,” and the poet’s “Trubert lesse un grant pet aler” becomes the 
editor’s “Trubert laisse échapper une bruyante incongruité.”” 

Behind all this variation over time, editorial practices have implied 
similar attitudes toward the audience, or rather, toward two audiences, 
“them” and “us.” “We,” and others like us, can read anything or at 
least can be provided with all the necessary information to figure out 
what lies hidden behind the veils; “they,” who read only incipits, or 
titles, or introductions, or handbooks, can and should be kept at a 
distance. When a modern translation of Le dit des perdrix’' depicts a 
priest fleeing from a man he thinks wants to cut off his “ears” rather 
than the other pair of geminated body parts mentioned in the original, 
“we” laugh; and “we” get the joke when Hellman and O’Gormon’s 
1965 translation of Le Chevalier qui fist les cons parler is entitled “The 
Knight Who Conjured Voices,”*? but “they” do not. This too is a 
widely diffused strategy. By translating the dirty poems not into English 
but into Italian, the version of Martial’s Epigrams found in the Loeb 


» Trubert: Fabliau du XIII siecle, ed. G. Raynaud de Lage (Geneva, 1974), 
lines 155-7 and 524, and p. xiii. 

3! Le Dit des perdrix, in Fabliaux et contes du moyen age, ed. G. Chappon and 
Nelly Caullot (Paris, 1967), pp. 21-3. 

32 Fabliaux: Ribald Tales from the Old French, trans. Robert Hellman and 
Richard O’Gormon (New York, 1965), pp. 105-21. 
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Classical Library® discriminates between those readers who know 
Italian and those who need an extra reason to learn it. In the preface to 
his 1968 translation of Sanskrit love-poems, John Brough admits that 
he has included one poem which uses the infamous “y-word,” the 
Sanskrit equivalent of foutre; the obvious starting-point for a search 
would be the poems which are translated not into Modern English but 
into Middle Scots. But Brough has arranged things so that a knowledge 
of Middle Scots alone is not sufficient: he says that he used a “less 
offensive paraphrase,” justifying his choice on the grounds that this 
practice is “in accord with the majority opinion of Sanskrit poets and 
theorists.” If you want to find out for sure, I recommend, without 
reservation, Michael Coulson, Teach Yourself Sanskrit (Sevenoaks, 
Kent: Hodder and Stoughton, 1976). 

Critics from an earlier generation might well have seen evidence 
in this historical survey of two linear progressions. Text editors, each 
slightly more daring than the last, fill up the ellipses in the text, letter 
by letter, until at last the whole word can be printed; conversely, the 
all-too-obvious attempts at censorship through the substitution of 
asterisks yields to progressively more opaque euphemisms. The 
historical record, however, reveals that there was an even more 
important reversal of attitudes as the process unfolded. Méon was not 
a fool: he knew that asterisks sprinkled on a page don’t conceal 
obscene words any more than codpieces and bustles conceal the objects 
to which those words refer, and that it is easier to find the twenty-nine 
examples of *** in Le chevalier qui fist les cons parler than to read 
every letter on the page of an unbowdlerized text. Barbazan, in 1756, 
clearly did not share his society’s views about the obscenity of certain 
words, but was impelled by the circumstances of publication to cater 
to those views. His personal—quite Augustinian—ideas are expressed 
clearly in his preface: at the time of the composition of the fabliaux, he 
says, such words were not obscene at all. “On n’étoit point s[c]andalisé 
des mots, ni des choses qu’ ils signifioient; on ne se scandalisoit que du 


33 Martial, Epigrams, ed. and trans. Walter C.A. Ker, (Cambridge, Mass., 
1919; repr. 1961). 
4 Poems from the Sanskrit, trans. John Brough (Harmondsworth, 1968), p. 41. 
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mauvais usage que l’on en faisoit, & des mauvaises actions qui 
indiquoient la corruption du coeur” (p. xxxix). As evidence, he 
adduced an Old French translation of the Bible, in which praeputii 
(Genesis 17:14) is translated by a word “que nous n’osons plus 
prononcer” and vulvam (Genesis 30:22)% by another “dont il n’est 
plus permis de se servir” (pp. xxix-xl). 

Barbazan’s preface was reprinted in the third volume of Méon’s 
re-edition,”® but his approach to the words themselves was not 
followed by later critics, and for good reason. The dominant strategies 
of the field needed certain words to be obscene so that they could serve 
as obvious labels for excluded texts: if vit and con are not obscene, a 
major tool in the modern discrimination between fabliaux and “pure” 
literature would be lost, and it might be necessary to judge romances 
not by their elegance of expression but by ethical and moral criteria— 
perhaps not quite those of Barbazan—which might reveal them as 
something other than the expressions of the civilized spirit of the 
twelfth-century renaissance we need to find. The desire to see romances 
as pure is at odds with the desire to see the fabliaux as not-really-all- 
that-impure, a fact which is becoming more evident as later scholars 
tinker with the arguments of their predecessors. 

If earlier treatments of fabliau-obscenity treated the taboo words 
as growths to be amputated, leaving the texts either bleeding or 
bandaged, more recent analysts, in keeping with advances in medicine, 
have seen them as viruses. Nykrog promises “une objectivité toute 
médicale,”*’ and later categorizes obscene words according to their 
degree of “virulence.” Yet since such metaphorical viruses are not open 
to any metaphorical cure, the “clinical” analysts are now using 
techniques that might be called “palliative care,” both on the words and 
on the texts containing them, declaring that past readers have tended to 
overestimate the danger of infection. Nykrog’s diagnosis rests on three 


35 «opened her womb” in both the Douay-Rheims and the King James 
version. 

% The typographical error (“sandalisé”) was corrected, but the incorrect 
biblical reference to Genesis 16 persists. 

37 Per Nykrog, Les Fabliaux, 2nd ed. (Geneva, 1973), p. 209. 
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basic arguments. First, there is not as much obscenity in the fabliaux 
as people think. Poets were more likely to use courtly—or at least 
decent—periphrases than unveiled obscenities (p. 209). Second, some 
of the words are not really quite so obscene: the fabliaux contain many 
examples of the word con, and even fabliau-females do not exclude it 
from their vocabulary (p. 211). Finally, a large proportion of the 
authors who use vit and foutre use comic exaggeration in their 
qualification of the words: vits are frequently “lonc et gros,” or “plus 
lonc d’un coutre,” or “long et quarré,” and foutre is frequently done 
“frequently,” or “vigorously” or “nine times” (p. 211). Muscatine, 
building on Nykrog and Ménard, advances the process by pointing out 
all the sorts of perverse behaviour he can imagine which are not found 
in extant fabliaux: no autoeroticism, he says, no oral intercourse, little 
sodomy and “the one reference to intercourse with an animal—a she-ass 
—is in a dream.”™ 

Each of these assertions raises as many problems as it solves. 
Nykrog’s arguments are directed towards the proof that the fabliau is 
a courtly genre, and none of my objections challenge this idea; but it 
does seem risky to judge the degree of obscenity of a word by its low 
frequency: in Trubert, the Duchess uses the rare but euphemistic word 
croistre when the vilain Trubert speaks of foutre. Further, it seems 
beside the point to see the use of con by female characters as an 
indication that it is an acceptable word: perhaps male authors took 
delight in imagining women who talk dirty. Finally, there is a certain 
naiveté in asserting that an obscene author who knows that he is being 
obscene and lets us know that he knows ought to be considered less 
obscene and more “courtly,” just as some people try to make clichés 
seem less trite by saying “to coin a phrase” or bad puns less bad by 
saying “no pun intended.” It seems equally ingenuous, by the way, to 
suggest that the use of euphemisms somehow prevents an author from 
being crude: there is, after all, the question of the contents of the 
utterance. 

If the “normality” of the sex in the fabliaux—leaving aside or 


38 Charles Muscatine, The Old French Fabliaux (New Haven, 1986), pp. 124-5. 
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glossing over the difficulties of rape and sadism, as critics often do—is 
proof that the genre is not as impure as people think, then romances are 
in trouble. It is in a romance that we find the most pointed references 
to Muscatine’s most abnormal category. In the Caradoc-section of the 
First Continuation of the Perceval, an enchanter bewitches King 
Caradoc on his wedding day, and the king lies with a greyhound the 
first night, with a sow on the second night, and with a mare on the 
third night, while the enchanter sleeps with the king’s wife Ysave and 
impregnates her. When he learns the truth, Caradoc forces the 
enchanter to “lie with” a greyhound, a sow and a mare, each of which 
gives birth. Muscatine could be forgiven for not knowing this, since 
summaries of the poem, from the first scholarly studies to modern 
Arthurian encyclopedias, make no mention of this inter-species 
lechering. The poem’s climax, in which a woman sits naked in a tub 
of milk with her right breast over the edge, speaking seductively to a 
snake, gets rather more attention, largely for its Celtic analogues. 


Received opinion about obscenity in romances, as manifested in 
Muscatine’s Plenary Address to the Third Congress of the International 
Courtly Literature Society, would have it that, in contrast to the 
fabliaux, they are all but immaculate: 


As Philippe Ménard reports, the language of twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century French romance is remarkably pure. Of the 
(mostly three-letter) words in Old French that might later be 
classified by genteel standards as taboo, Ménard finds the 
verb pissier used only three times in a century. The 
scatological term merde, and the word cul, equivalent to 
medieval English arse, are just as rare. Taboo sexual terms 
are even rarer in these romances. The direct word for the 
male member, vit, is not found at all in the romances 
examined by Ménard, and only the twelfth-century Anglo- 
Norman trouvére Hue de Rotelande uses the female 
equivalent, con (in the diminutive, cunet, Ipomedon 2267). 
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It is Hue, too, who is the only author of a predominantly 
serious, non-burlesque romance to use foutre (ibid. 8646).” 


This insistence that foutre occurs only in Ipomedon is a continuation of 
centuries of efforts to make it appear that it did not occur at all, not 
even in Ipomedon. Of the three manuscripts which contain the relevant 
portion of the text, only MS A reads “Dehez ait il, se il ne la fut!” MS 
B reads “Dehez heit s’il na bout” and the fragmentary MS E reads 
“Dehez ait s’el ne l’amot,” purifying the verb and reversing the 
genders of the subject and object pronouns. Only MS A includes the 
word cunet; the B-scribe omitted four lines in order to avoid it. Both 
medieval foutre-bowdlerizers left evidence of haste, in that their lines 
are hypometric. The poem’s first editors, in 1889,” were forced by 
their professional standards to use MS A as base-text, since it is the 
best manuscript, but suppressed the offending word almost as 
effectively as the scribes of B and E by printing /’afut instead of la fut, 
apparently wishing us to see the word as an otherwise unattested variant 
spelling of afeltre, bearing the (surely metaphorical) sense, “equip with 
a saddle-cloth.”“' To the best of my knowledge, Ménard was the first, 
eighty years later, to write “...il faut lire la futre et non l’afutre.”? 


3° Charles Muscatine, “Courtly Literature and Vulgar Language,” in Court and 
Poet: Selected Proceedings of the Third Congress of the International Courtly 
Literature Society (Liverpool 1980), ed. Glyn S. Burgess, A.D. Deyermond, 
W.H. Jackson, A.D. Mills and P.T. Ricketts (Liverpool, 1981), p. 2. 

“” Hue de Rotelande's Ipomedon: Ein franzdsischer abenteuerroman des 12. 
jahrhunderts, ed. E. Kélbing and E. Koschwitz (Breslau, 1889). 

4! See Gaston Paris, review of Karls des Grossen Reise nach Jerusalem und 
Constantinopel, ed. Eduard Koschwitz (Heilbronn, 1883), Romania 13 (1884), 
132. If Kélbing and Koschwitz were unaware of this review—which seems 
highly unlikely—or if they disagreed with Paris, they might have thought more 
in terms of Godefroy’s more general definition, “harnacher, équiper.” 

® Philippe Ménard, Le Rire et le sourire dans le roman courtois en France au 
moyen age (1150-1250) (Geneva, 1969), p. 694, n. 113. 
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By 1986, when Muscatine incorporated these words from the 
Plenary Address into his The Old French Fabliaux,® it was necessary 
to make some changes. A.J. Holden had published a new edition of 
Ipomedon,“ and cunet was in line 2269, not 2267, and la fut 
(properly divided) was in line 8648. More importantly, however, 
Muscatine had to add “10517” after “8648” as an example of foutre. 
The “happily ever after” conclusion, in Holden’s edition, contains the 
lines “Or se entreaiment tant par amur/ Ke il se entrefoutent tute jur.” 
The scribe of MS B, on his guard and reading ahead this time, left out 
both lines of the couplet; the scribe of MS A wrote the lines, thought 
better of it, and “corrected” his text, writing beisent above foutent. 
Twice bitten, scribe A was thereafter more careful: twelve lines later, 
when he encountered the word fur, he left it out, despite the fact that 
this time it was the preterite of the verb “to be.” K6lbing and 
Koschwitz had followed the time-honoured principle of printing the 
scribe’s final opinion of the appropriate word, and put entrefoutent in 
the apparatus, where it remained unnoticed until Holden’s edition, 
which prints what must have been in A’s exemplar. Now if the A-scribe 
had been as alert as the B-scribe and had carried out the project he 
obviously intended, or if Holden had printed the word the A-scribe 
chose after considered reflection, twentieth-century critics would not be 
needing to say “There is no obscenity in romances, well, there is some, 
but only in one author, at least only in one author whose work is non- 
burlesque and predominantly serious, and he only uses foutre once—I 
mean, twice—and after all, he was an Anglo-Norman.” 

Or they would have had to pick another candidate. Muscatine is 
in error here: Ménard never actually says that Ipomedon is the only 
romance that uses foutre. But when a careful scholar says, in an 802- 
page book, that there are few examples of crude terms for the sexual 
act itself, and then mentions only Ipomedon, Muscatine may be 
forgiven his eagerness to leap to the conclusion. There is another 


“ Muscatine, The Old French Fabliaux, pp. 133-4. 

“ Ipomedon: poéme de Hue de Rotelande {fin du XIF siécle), ed. A.J. Holden 
(Paris, 1979). 

It should be “10516.” 
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example of foutre in a romance, and its treatment by its editors is again 
instructive. In Renaut de Beaujeu’s Le Bel Inconnu,“ the hero is 
travelling through the wildemess when he hears cries of distress from 
a young girl, and rushes to her aid. He finds that a giant has captured 
her and “A force foutre le voloit” (line 714). An undatable “erasing 
editor” has been at work on the manuscript, and all that is left of foutre 
in the manuscript is the initial f, although a still later hand has drawn 
a hand in the margin pointing at the erasure. In the first edition of the 
poem, C. Hippeau,*’ borrowing (or more likely re-inventing) a 
technique used by A-scribe of Jpomedon, printed “A force baisier,” 
once again producing a published edition purer than a humble 
manuscript-eraser could manage. Now if the obliterator had managed 
to remove every letter, or if G. Perrie Williams had not re-edited Le 
Bel Inconnu, then we would have to do what Gaston Paris did, when 
the only editions of the offending texts were those of Hippeau and 
K6lbing and Koschwitz: pick another candidate to be the scapegoat 
romance. Lines 4494ff. of La Vengeance de Raguidel, he says, are “les 
seuls vers vraiment grossiers qui se trouvent peut-étre dans tous les 
poémes de la Table ronde.”“ What begins to be interesting is not the 
offending passages themselves, but the critics’ desire to insist that each 
and every one of them is “unique within the romance corpus.” What 
begins to be disturbing is that some of the best critics are deceiving 
each other, and not just “outsiders.” 


Such examples are the exception which proves the rule, in the 
etymological sense of that much-abused cliché. They draw our attention 
to the fact that the “purity” of romances is a matter of verbal style: 
romance authors tend not to use frankly sexual words and find other 


“ Renaut de Beaujeu, Le Bel Inconnu, ed. G. Perrie Williams (Paris, 1929; 
repr. 1967). 

* Renauld de Beaujeu, Le Bel Inconnu ou Giglain fils de Messire Gauvain et 
de la Fée aux blanches mains: Poéme de la table ronde, ed. C. Hippeau (Paris, 
1860). 

® Gaston Paris, “La Vengeance de Raguidel,” Histoire litéraire de la France 
30 (1888), 48. 
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ways to say what they want to say about sex. They use euphemisms, 
and, though it has until recently attracted little attention, they use word 
play. Both of these are “grey areas,” since editors qua editors are 
under no obligation to note that a word or phrase is euphemistic or to 
draw attention to puns even if they see them; it is only as compilers of 
glossaries or as commentators that their work can be evaluated. 
Euphemisms are by their very nature rather opaque linguistic 
phenomena, more subject to the vagaries of time than other words,” 
and more difficult to translate or gloss in a way which preserves the 
proper tone. In Old French, it takes a certain amount of familiarity 
with the material to know that sorplus, meaning “excess, left-over” is 
a euphemism for sex, and even more to know that el, in addition to 
being a form of the 3rd person feminine pronoun, sometimes means 
“other” (from Latin alius) and can be a euphemism for what the British 
call “a bit of the other.” Editors and critics have often been even more 
coy than their authors in discussing such matters. In La Mule sans 
frain, a maiden challenges the knights of the Round Table to retrieve 
the lost bridle for her mule. Amaury Duval drew attention to the nature 
of the reward she promises by quoting (double-spaced and indented) 
line 107, in which she says that the man who succeeds will receive a 
castle “et li baisiers et l’autre chose” (“...and the kiss and ‘the other 
thing’”) and by alluding again to the promise in his paraphrase of the 
conclusion: “on nous laisse ignorer si elle lui donne aussi !’autre chose 
qu’elle avait promise.” More recent editors and critics have not 
marked these lines in any way, but rely on their audience’s prurient 
imaginations to recognize what is going on here. In his note to line 338 
of Le roman du Comte de Poitiers, Malmberg noted that the expression 
le faire also occurs in Raoul de Cambrai, but it is necessary for the 
reader to be curious enough to look at the glossary under faire to find 


® The current meaning of the phrase “make love” may be as recent as 1950. 
The first OED citation is from Mervyn Peake, Gormenghast, in a speech by its 
heroine Fuchsia. 

%® Amaury Duval, “Petits po&mes épisodiques tirés de I’histoire d’Arthus et de 
ses chevaliers,” Histoire littéraire de la France 19 (1838), 724 and 728. 
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out that the expression means “accomplir l’acte charnel.”*! 
Armstrong’s 1900 edition of Le Chevalier a l’épée contains a note to 
line 561 which tells the reader that according to the Supplement to 
Godefroy’s dictionary, “Le faire=faire l’acte amoureux”; Owen and 
Johnston’s 1972 edition has no note to the line and no special entry in 
the glossary. A reader who encountered a similar expression in the 
Long Version of Caradoc at line 7401, when the younger Caradoc is 
refusing to believe that the enchanter is his father, would have to (a) 
recognize that there was a difficulty; (b) look up the word faire in the 
glossary in another volume of the series; (c) wade through a page of 
explanation of syntax and morphology; and (d) realize that the 
expression was similar in form to a glossed line from the Short Version 
—all in order to be told that it means the same thing as the more 
modest “il en fit sa volonté”: the process is so complex that the reader 
would have to know what the expression meant in order to be told what 
it meant. 

Punning on sexual vocabulary is not widespread, nor is it 
necessarily a matter which ought to be noted by editors, so there are 
probably fewer examples of editorial suppression of punning than of 
cases where the pun was not noticed or where it was noticed but 
ignored. The word vit is also the preterite for the verb meaning “to 
see,” and fabliau authors who use it with its genital sense frequently 
rhyme it with this “other” word. Gaston Paris probably objected to the 
lines in La Vengeance de Raguidel because they include the word 
pissier, but they also pun on vit: the author wonders whether “she saw 
it” [s’ele le vit, line 4498] when she was riding past a man urinating in 
the bushes. 

The case of con is more complex, and more productive. It is not 
quite true to say that no romance authors use it, or that the 
lexicographers leave it undefined. Rather, we should say that the 
romances never use con in such a way that it must mean “a woman’s 
&c.” and that when we look the word up, the dictionaries send us to 
the entry for come. Con is actually so frequent as to be a “stop word,” 


5! Le Roman du Comte de Poitiers: Poéme francais du XIII siécle, ed. Berti) 
Malmberg (Lund, 1940), pp. 157 and 185. 
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left out of computer concordances, meaning nothing more dangerous 
than “like” or “as.” 

The question of word-play in connection with this sound has a 
long history in the mother tongue. Every first-year student of Latin 
knows that one says nobiscum and not cum nobis, but few are aware of 
the reason for this strange inversion, as explained by none other than 
Cicero: 


Quid, illud non olet unde sit, quod dicitur cum illis, cum 
autem nobis non dicitur, sed nobiscum? Quia si ita diceretur, 
obscenius concurrerent litterae, ut etiam modo, nisi autem 
interposuissem, concurrissent.* 


But isn’t it obvious [literally, doesn’t it smell] why it happens 
that although one says “cum illis” [“with them”], one does 
not say “cum,” on the other hand, “nobis” [“with us”] but 
“nobiscum”? Since if it were said thus, the letters would run 
together obscenely, as they would have run together just 
now, if I had not put in the “on the other hand.” 


Before the letter “n,” cum was pronounced “cun,” and so someone 
who said cum nobis would utter the sounds of cunno, the ablative or 
dative singular of cunnus, the Latin progenitor of con. Later Latin 
grammarians classed such utterances under the heading “cacemphaton” 
(from Greek xaxéu¢arov), and extended the prohibition so that no 
word starting with n should follow cum: Pompeius® uses Virgil’s 
Aeneid I 193, “numerum cum navibus aequet,” as one of his examples. 

The problem with Old French con is even greater, since the word 
alone, without the need for a double 1, can offend. As such, it fits into 
Pompeius’s first category, in which cacemphaton “happens in one part 
of speech,” and the surrounding environment creates the obscenity; the 
second category, when two or more words “collide” to create the 


2 Cicero, Orator, 154, ed. H.M. Hubbell (Cambridge, Mass., 1939). 


5 Pompeii commentum artis Donati, in Grammatici Latini, ed. H. Keil, (repr. 
Hildecheim 1041) § 9702 
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obscene sound, is represented by the combination of que + on; later 
polite speakers of French avoided the difficulty by saying que l’on, 
much as Cicero was careful to put autem in between cum and nobis. 
Medieval manuscripts generally write out the letters in full when con 
means “a woman’s &c.” and use the customary abbreviation, g, for 
con meaning “like” or “as,” for all the words which simply contain the 
letters c o n and for the combination of que + on. Nineteenth-century 
editors expanded this abbreviation, either to con (or sometimes com- 
before p, b, m or f) or to gu’on; modem editors use con and c’on; 
listeners, whether modern or medieval, would hear the same sound in 
all cases. 

The critic who would examine this phenomenon is faced with the 
medieval equivalent of a perennial modern epistemological problem, 
“When is a cigar just a cigar?” If French audiences had heard obscene 
word-play every time anyone spoke the sound con, several hundred 
more words would have been expunged from the language, and perhaps 
the shift from Old French con to Modern French comme would have 
happened much earlier. If it happens only sometimes, then each case 
will need to be examined separately, and the burden will be on the 
critic to argue from the surrounding syntactic environment that such 
word-play is both possible and probable. Space permits only a few 
typical examples. 

Sometimes editors obscure possible puns through their choice of 
punctuation. Gautier d’Arras’ Eracle™ is a work which does not 
follow the conventions which Chrétien was in the process of 
establishing and so is now seen as a mishmash of epic, romance and 
fabliau. Some three thousand lines into the poem, the emperor of Rome 
sets off on a campaign and, against the advice of the wise Eracle, 
decides to leave his wife locked up to ensure her fidelity. She sees this 
lack of trust as a grave injustice: “What a dreadful thing it is that they 
have locked me up here for nothing! If I knew the error because of 
which they are shaming and mistreating me, I would endure my burden 
with less disturbance and dread!” (3227~32). This passage shows an 


* Gautier d’Arras, Eracle, ed. Guy Raynaud de Lage (Paris, 1976). 
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abrupt increase in the frequency of the sound con and creates 
ambiguities which are lost in either of the possible punctuated versions: 


“Dius! Confaite cose “Dius! Confaite cose! 
c’on m’a por noient chi enclose! | Con m’a por noient chi enclose! 
Se je savoie le forfait Se je savoie le forfait— 
por c’on m’a fait et honte et lait | por con m’a fait et honte et lait!— 
je souferroie ma pesance je souferroie ma pesance 


a mains d’anui et d’esmaience,” a mains d’anui et d’esmaience,” 


Such an opening prepares listeners to “hear double” when we reach 
such lines as “Lasse! Con sui mal eiiree!/ Con je sui por nient 
ensieree!” (3255-6) and “Con sont felon et dur/ qui m’ont ensieree en 
cest mur” (3271-2), and when she uses the words “Com male amende 
a chi/ et com ci a male merci!” (3345-6) to complain of the way her 
virtue has been rewarded. Soon enough, she sees a handsome young 
man named Parides and falls in love with him. The necessary helpful 
old woman arrives and says that if she were in the empress’ situation, 
she would rather have a lover than be mistress of all Rome. The 
empress, she says, ought to be able to find some “remedy”—or at least 
this is how the editor glosses “conroi” (4288), the ancestor of Modern 
French sanitized corroi: but the word also suggests that she needs a 
“roi” for her con. The old woman’s entreaties on Parides’ behalf 
persuade the empress to send him a gift; the fact that it is only a pie 
upsets the old woman, until she discovers that it contains a letter 
arranging a clandestine meeting. This letter she calls, rather pointedly, 
the surplus, both the “something extra” in the pie and the sexual 
“something extra” the empress will be giving the young man: “C’est 
li sorplus que je voi chi,/ c’est li sorplus que il i a!” (4444-5). I look 
forward to a Lacanian analysis of this text. 

The recent upsurge of interest in word-play and in the effects of 
the oral delivery of medieval literature will probably ensure that further 
examples of this phenomenon will be discovered without any more of 
my efforts, so I will move on to other matters after one more example 
with a direct bearing on the question of editorial practice. In La Mule 
sanz frain, when Gawain returns the bridle to the girl, she says: 
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“Sire,...bon encontre/ vos doint Diex, et tot lo deduit/ c’on puet avoir 
et jor et nuit.” (1074-6) The last one and a half lines convey both “all 
the joy that one can have both in the day and in the night” and “all the 
joy that con can have both in the day and in the night.” There is no 
other example in the text where a pun on con is so likely: is it not 
interesting that this is the only case where the editors of the 1972 
edition® follow the abbreviation-resolution practice of one of the 1911 
editors® and print gu’on instead of c’on? 


Editors have also been offended by and have mutilated texts in 
which the problems are not with individual words but with whole 
passages devoted to sexuality and inter-gender power relations. This is 
a vast topic, so I will limit myself here to texts which survive in a 
single manuscript and to emendations of pronouns, prepositions and the 
verb “to be” affecting no more than two letters. The emendations in 
question are not required by metrical or grammatical difficulties in the 
manuscript. They are all “required by the sense”: that is, the editors 
have emended when they do not like what the manuscript says and want 
to make it say something else. 

Ignaurés” tells the story of a young man who has been sleeping 
with all twelve of the castle’s most attractive married women. They 
compare notes and decide to kill him; but when confronted, he manages 
to win their mercy by convincing them that he truly loves each of them. 
They force him to choose just one, and that soon leads to his discovery 
by the offended husbands. They kill him, cut out his heart and cut off 
his penis, and feed them to their wives, who thereafter starve 
themselves to death. Such a plot is capable of being realized in a 
number of different narratives with quite different sets of attitudes, 
depending on whether audience sympathies are activated for the young 


55 In Two Old French Gauvain Romances: Le Chevalier a l'épée and La Mule 
sans frein, ed. R.C. Johnston and D.D.R. Owen (Edinburgh, 1973), pp. 61- 
89. 

% La Damoiselle a la mule (La Mule sanz frain), ed. Boleslas Orlowski (Paris, 
1911). 

5» Le lai d'Ignaure ou Lai du prisonnier, ed. Rita Lejeune (Brussels, 1938). 
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knight, for the wives, or for the husbands. According to the printed 
edition, the poet sides with the young man andthe ladies: at the end of 
the poem, he says “Car Dex ait pité de lors ames,/ Et du chevalier et 
des dames” (625-6) [May God have pity on their souls, both of the 
knight and of the ladies]. Yet there is something rather troubling about 
one word in this line. This is the only example of the word du in the 
whole poem: the combination de + le is elsewhere represented by del. 
The du is, in fact, an emendation—properly mentioned in the notes. 
The manuscript reads “des chevaliers,” and the poet is praying for the 
souls of all the men, not just the one who according to a tragic, 
romantic reading of the poem could be seen as “on the women’s side.” 

The Lai de Doon® tells the story of an heiress who refuses to 
marry anyone except a man who can ride a horse from Southampton to 
Edinburgh in a day. The eponymous hero performs the task, marries 
the woman, and leaves her, pregnant, three days later. After many 
years of service to his lord, he encounters his son, loses a battle with 
him at a tournament, and then recognizes him by a token ring. After 
they are reconciled, they return to the lady in Edinburgh. When Doon 
introduces himself to his son (263-70), he says: 


“Vien moi besier, je sui ton pere; “Come kiss me, I am your father. 


molt est orgueilleuse ta mere, Your mother is very proud; I won 
par grant travail la porchagai. her at the cost of great effort. 
Qant prise 1’ot, si m’en tornai, When I had taken her, I went 
onques puis ne la regardai; away and I have never seen her 
cel anel d’or li commandai since. I entrusted this gold ring to 
e dis qu’ele le vos donnast, her and told her to give it to you 
qant en France vos envoiast.” when she sent you to France.” 


Gaston Paris was the first modern editor of this poem, in 1879.% For 
reasons left unexplained, he was uncharacteristically non-interventionist 


*® In Les Lais anonymes des XIF et XIIF siécles, ed. Prudence Mary O’Hara 
Tobin (Geneva, 1976), pp. 319-33. 

* Gaston Paris, “Lais inédits de Tyolet, de Guingamor, de Doon, du Lecheor 
et de Tydorel,” Romania 8 (1879), 29-72. 
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in editing this and the other lais anonymes, publishing them “d’aprés 
le manuscrit” (p. 40), and correcting only a few hypometric lines and 
a couple of suspicious verb forms. In the passage just quoted, however, 
he emended one word without apparent linguistic, metrical or 
palaeographic justification: he changed est to ert in line 264, so that the 
manuscript’s “your mother is very proud” becomes “your mother was 
very proud.” With a single stroke, Paris has justified the hero’s earlier 
actions and his desire to be reconciled. She was proud, but his fifteen- 
year absence has taught her a lesson. Once this reading was 
established, it acquired a certain stability, enduring even in the work of 
the 1976 editor who restored est for Paris’s ert: 


“C’est l’orgueil de la demoiselle qui a entrainé la perte de son 
époux et la longue séparation. Doon, qui a encore des traces de 
V’amant surnaturel, a voulu justifier son indépendence et guérir 
Vorgueil de sa femme. Elle a subi l’épreuve de la séparation avec 
succés: affectueuse et soumise, elle est digne de recevoir sa 
récompense, le retour de Doon avec leur fils, pour vivre heureux 
dans le Chateau aux Pucelles”® 


I sense irony here, but really only because I know the gender of the 
critic; yet whether the face is straight or not, the poet is getting off 
very lightly. There is no evidence in his poem for the claim that Doon 
wanted to justify his independence. The poet imagines a hero with no 
altruistic desire to “cure” his wife: Doon uses his talents to take what 
he wants, and all he wants is a woman to bear an heir and a castle in 
which to live out his declining years. The young man in the audience, 
accordingly, is being told that he should want nothing more, and the 
poem fulfils its function by encouraging its audience to continue to 
serve in the military even after attaining the traditional romance goal 
of wife-and-castle. 

Owen and Johnston’s 1972 version of Le Chevalier a l’épée is a 
very conservative edition, with only eighteen “rejected readings of the 


© Tobin, Les Lais anonymes, p. 324. 
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manuscript,” and only a few minor changes in the body of the text, 
noted by the use of square brackets. These rejected readings are 
expressed, as tersely as possible, on a separate page, after the editions 
of the two texts in the volume. One of these stands out, both because 
there is nothing in the manuscript which is lexically, metrically or 
semantically problematic and because of its brevity. The entry reads 
simply “636 Se el] se il”: no explanation is given anywhere in the book 
of the logic behind this change. Something in the passage seemed 
wrong to the editors, so wrong that they found it necessary to change 
“he” to “she.” Since our only previous example of such editorial 
gender-inversion came from the E-scribe of Ipomedon who was trying 
to veil an obscenity, it seems appropriate to examine some of the other 
editorial changes made in this text, both in this edition® and in the 
work of Johnston and Owen’s predecessors. Seven of these variant 
readings are the most useful for our purposes here. 

Three of these variants can be considered only secondarily 
significant: the change of MS onic to oncques or onques (line 14) is a 
metrical necessity, and the only meaningful thing about it is that none 
of the editors noted it as an emendation. In this poem, fet and fait both 
occur frequently (25 and 16 times respectively) as the 3rd person 


‘! None of these emendations receives any mention whatsoever in any of the 
reviews of Owen and Johnston’s edition: J.A. Burrow, Medium AEvum 43 
(1974), 168-72; Dafydd Evans, Notes and Queries 218 (1973), 470-72; 
Elspeth Kennedy, French Studies 31 (1977), 311-12; Norman Harrington, 
Speculum 51 (1976), 140-43; Norris J. Lacy, Modern Language Journal 58 
(1974), 274; and Peter Noble, Journal of European Studies 3 (1973), 175-6. 
To be fair, reviewers were distracted from such matters as emendations and 
typographical errors (read “Gauvains les joist et apele” for “Gauvains joist et 
apele” at line 1062; read “A tel joie et a tel revel” for “A tel joite e a tel 
revel” at line 829) by the claim that the poem was (a) written by Chrétien de 
Troyes and (b) the major direct source for Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 
Johnston soon removed his support for proposition (a) in “The Authorship of 
the ‘Chevalier’ and the ‘Mule’,” Modern Language Review 73 (1978), 496-8, 
and Owen is rather more tentative in advancing it as a possibility in Chrétien 
de Troyes, Arthurian Romances, trans. D.D.R. Owen (London, 1987), p. xi. 
Proposition (b) has not won acceptance from SGGK-scholars. 
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* indicates properly noted-emendation 

MS=Berm, Bibliothéque de la ville, MS 354. 

M=“Du Chevalier a l’espée,” in Nouveau recueil de fabliaux et contes 
inédits de poétes francais des XIF, XIIF, XIV’ et XV siécles, ed. 
Dominique-Martin Méon, (Paris, 1823; repr. Geneva, 1976), 1, 127- 
64. 

L=“Do Chevalier & l’espée,” in Fabliaux ou contes, fables et romans 
du XIF et du XIII’ siecle, ed. Le Grand d’ Aussy, 3rd ed. (augmented), 
(Paris, 1829), 1, appendix pp. 3-15. 

A=Le Chevalier a l’épée, ed. Edward Cooke Armstrong (Baltimore, 
1900). 

J and O=Le Chevalier a l’épée, in Two Old French Gauvain 
Romances, ed. R.C. Johnston and D.D.R. Owen (Edinburgh, 1973), 
pp. 30-60. 
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singular present indicative of fere in phrases meaning “he says”: the 
variation has no effect on the meaning of the line, but as a “common 
error” is of great utility in establishing a stemma for the editions. 
Unless we are willing to accept the possibility that each of the editors 
made precisely the same slips of the pen, it would seem that there is 
more in common between the editions than just the text they are re- 
presenting to us. Méon’s edition was based not on the manuscript, 
which had been stolen at the time and later had to be re-purchased by 
the Bern library from a used-book dealer, but on a transcript made for 
La Cure de Sainte-Palaye. I have not examined this copy, and I would 
be grateful to any Parisian for confirmation of my belief that it read 
oncques, fet and fet and that the much-maligned copyist’s work still 
lives on in current editions of the poem. The edition published in Le 
Grand d’ Aussy’s collection was by Robert, and was based on Méon’s 
edition compared with the Sainte-Palaye copy.® Armstrong reports 
that he spent May to October of 1896 in Paris, “pursuing...work on my 
thesis” and “was also in Bern for a short time, examining the 
manuscript” (p. 73, my emphasis); his lengthy list of the errors in 
transcription in the copy made for La Curne de Sainte-Palaye (p. 38, 
n. 2), suggests that his edition began as a transcription of that copy and 
was then corrected from the manuscript. Johnston and Owen give no 
details about their modus operandi. 

The other variants require more detailed analysis in the context of 
the poem’s events. It begins when Gawain loses his way in the 
wilderness because he has been listening to the birds and musing on 
one of his own past adventures. He meets another knight, who offers 
him lodging; Gawain follows slowly as his host rushes off to see that 
all is in readiness at his castle. Some shepherds give Gawain a warning 
as he proceeds: any guest who has ever contradicted this host on any 
subject has been killed. When Gawain arrives at the castle, ready to 
assent to anything his host demands, he is given a warm welcome, 
introduced to the host’s beautiful daughter, and left alone with her. The 
girl is flattered by Gawain’s attentions, but wonders whether she ought 
to encourage him. It does not seem proper, she thinks, to make him fall 


® Gaston Paris, review of Armstrong, Romania 29 (1900), 593. 
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in love with her when she will never “bring it to a conclusion” [Bien 
set qu’el feist que vilainne,/ S’el lou meist d’amors en painne/ Don el 
ne traissist ja a chief, 321-3]. When Armstrong emended the last of 
these lines to read “Don il ne traissist ja a chief,” he reversed the 
gender balance in the situation: despite the fact that the girl herself uses 
the expression “traire a chief” ten lines later, with a first-person verb 
form impossible to change to the third person, this line has been altered 
so that the male is the active partner, the one who can “bring things to 
a conclusion.” Johnston and Owen follow this emendation, without 
noting that it is one. 

The story progresses, and the girl does not discourage Gawain any 
more than to warn him not to cross her father. The father then makes 
a rather unusual request: he orders Gawain and the girl to sleep in the 
same bed, naked so that they may enjoy each other more. Gawain puts 
up a brave front—no pun intended—but he is terrified of what will 
happen both if he consents or if he refuses. As they lie together, he 
tries to do what he calls “having his way with her” but she calls “doing 
it to me” (“faire lo moi,” line 561]; she wams him off, and saves his 
life by telling him that the sword hanging on the wall will leap from its 
scabbard and strike him if he goes too far. More than twenty men have 
already met their doom that way. Gawain tries anyway, the sword leaps 
out and strikes him in the side. He has, says the poet, lost all his 
desire. Yet as he lies with her, contemplating the beauty which the poet 
takes this opportunity to describe in the formal descriptio usually 
presented when a heroine is first introduced, he begins to think of the 
shame he will feel before the other knights of the Round Table when 
they hear the story. In the words of the manuscript, “Si seroit mes toz 
jorz honi/ Se il li eschapoit issi” [he would always be shamed if he 
should escape her like that]. 

The poet has been showing Gawain progressively losing all the 
qualities and attributes of a dominant medieval male: he has given up 
his right to speak his mind, he has had all his knightly clothing 
removed and has become an object of a woman’s gaze, and he has lost 
his honorific title: throughout the bedroom scene he stops being called 
“messire” or “monsaignor” and becomes just plain “Gauvains.” He has 
fallen to the point where he must think of himself as needing to escape 
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from a female. This is the point where Armstrong, sometime between 
May 1896 and May 1897 when his thesis was submitted, felt compelled 
to emend “il” to “el.” This reverses the genders of the sentence again, 
in a way which reassures the audience that Gawain is still essentially 
a predatory male. Gawain is the only character who is the subject of 
the verb “escape” elsewhere (lines 402, 405 and 736), when the 
implied object is the whole situation: but when the text refers explicitly 
to the girl, Armstrong would rather ask whether she will escape him: 
one is tempted to speak of an “iota of différance.” Johnston and Owen 
follow the emendation, note that it is an emendation, but do not 
mention its source or consider the implications of the fact that it was 
proposed by a twenty-five-year-old product of fin-de-siécle Middleburg, 
Virginia, and Baltimore, Maryland. 

Gawain makes it through the night, since his second attempt— 
prompted by a “death before dishonour” sort of courage (lines 588-9) 
—leads only to a wound to the right shoulder. When his host learns in 
the morning that he is the famous Gawain and that he has survived the 
assaults of the sword, he marries his daughter to him; that night, when 
they went to bed, “it wasn’t a sword that was drawn” (line 824). The 
young couple live in peace at the castle for a while, but then Gawain 
wants to return to court to show off his bride. As they are travelling, 
however, they encounter a strange knight, much more fully armed than 
Gawain, who demands the woman from him. The two men agree to let 
her choose, and set her in the road between them; after a moment’s 
hesitation, she picks the stranger. This is the occasion for some anti- 
feminist reflections from the narrator. He says that no woman, even if 
she were married to the best knight in all the world, could have such 
love from him that she would feel any esteem for him if he weren’t 
hardy at home—“and you know what kind of ‘prowess’ I mean,” he 
adds (line 997). Armstrong again felt the need to emend, or, to be 
more speculative but probably more accurate, he noticed the incorrect 
expansion of the abbreviation made by Sainte-Palaye’s copyist and 
followed by Méon, accepted it, and duly acknowledged it as an 
emendation in his footnotes—without, however, giving any justification 
for it or mentioning its source. “Ja par lui n’avroit tele amor” becomes 
“Ja por lui.” Armstrong’s emendation changes the line to make “have 
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such love from him,” become “have such love for him,” making the 
“love” in question rather less physical and rather more centred on the 
hypothetical male. Johnston and Owen rightly reject this emendation: 
their note, however, does not consider the causes of the emendation or 
examine its implications for Armstrong’s other emendations or for the 
reading of the poem. 

The woman has brought two greyhounds with her—in fact, they 
are so important to her that she has sent Gawain back to get them from 
her father—and she refuses to leave with the strange knight unless he 
recovers these favourite pets from Gawain. The men give the dogs the 
same choice between them, and they pick Gawain, simply because they 
know him and do not know the stranger. This provides an opportunity 
for Gawain to contrast the behaviour of women unfavourably with the 
behaviour of dogs, missing the point that if dogs were as faithful as he 
says they would have followed their mistress rather than going to either 
of the men. He says, “II ne va pas de chien issi/ con de feme, ce 
sachiez bien” [It’s not the same with a dog as with a woman, you can 
be sure] (lines 1096-7). Quoting this passage, Amaury Duval found it 
necessary to put an asterisk beside the word con and add a marginal 
gloss, informing his reader that it meant comme.® It is difficult to be 
sure that it was Duval’s purpose was to draw attention to the whole 
phrase, but it is hard to believe that the words con de feme could fail 
to make a listener think of a woman’s &c., especially in the context of 
an anti-feminist diatribe. Statistics provide even more support: the word 
con—always able to be construed as the innocuous word con—occurs 
only ten times in the 1206 lines of Le Chevalier a l’épée; in this 
passage, in the space of five lines, it appears three times, in lines 1093, 
1095 and 1097. This passage also contains the only examples in the text 
of the verb “aconplir” (lines 1090 and 1094) and “conplir” (line 1102). 
The selective glossary in Johnston and Owen’s 1972 edition does not 
provide this information; one finds only “con=comme Ch 421, 1054...; 
comment Ch 1095, 1185” and no mention, here or in the notes, of 
line 1097. Such information is readily available and retrievable once the 


® Amaury Duval, “Petits poémes épisodiques tirés de l’histoire d’Arthus et de 
ses chevaliers,” Histoire littéraire de la France 19 (1838), 712. 
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text is on disk, with a concordance program or a simple search, block 
and copy macro.“ 

As he continues his complaint, Gawain says that a dog is faithful 
to its master but “Feme a mout tost guerpi lo suen/ Si ne li conplist tot 
son buen” (lines 1101-2). Conplist could be either a present (cf. laidist, 
line 1139 and cherist, line 1187) or a conditional (cf. convenist, line 
756). In either case, the sequence of tenses is a little unusual, but the 
problems are not insurmountable. In the first case, the lines would 
mean “A woman has quickly abandoned her master” (i.e., gnomically, 
“a woman is quick to abandon her master”) “and so does not ‘fulfil all 
his desires’.” Reading conplist as a conditional and emending Si to S’il 
with Johnston and Owen (and Amaury Duval 130 years earlier) would 
give “A woman has quickly abandoned her master if he does not ‘fulfil 
all her desires’” There is much to be said for both readings, and it 
would have been interesting to know how the various editors chose 
between a self-centred statement of a man who has lost his bedmate and 
another example of the traditional complaint about the perverse 
insatiability of women; but none of them saw fit to comment on their 
reasons. 

However we read these lines, the conclusion of the story shows a 
Gawain very concerned indeed about his own desires. The strange 
knight backs out on the deal, trying to take the dogs even though they 
have chosen Gawain, and this time Gawain is willing to fight. In the 
battle, the stranger is pinned under his horse; Gawain leaps at him, 
pulls up the skirt of his hauberk, thrusts in his sword, and leaves him 
dead. The girl begs Gawain to take her with him, saying that she went 
with the stranger simply because she was afraid when she saw how 
well-armed he was in comparison with Gawain. He has now re- 
acquired his discursive control, and demonstrates it by rejecting her 


* If you create such a file, containing all the examples of con in a text, do not 
attempt to save it in a file called “CON,” or your computer will shut down. 
When you try, Wordperfect 5.0 prints WPCB ©@\WPSO\CON J 4 2 and 
stops working until you press RETURN. At that point, you receive an 
“ERROR: Disk full” message, and when you “Press any key” you are back 
where you started. “CON” is illegal as a filename in DOS. 
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explanation. He knows the meaning of her actions, he says: her 
concern did not come from a wish to guard his honor and his life, but 
arose “tot d’autre chose” (1183), from that “other thing,” that “&c” 
which the poet is unwilling to name and which the emendations of the 
critics have tried to suppress. What happens to the girl next, after she 
has been abandoned in the wilderness? Readers of romances are used 
to seeing women disappear or at least decrease in importance once they 
have saved the hero’s life or provided him with a castle, but Chevalier 
offers an extreme case. The poet, who has before been so omniscient 
as to be able to tell us what is going on in his characters’ minds, 
contents himself with saying that Gawain never knew what happened 
to her (line 1191). The poem ends with Gawain’s return to court to tell 
everyone about his adventure: it has turned out in such a way that he 
no longer fears the scorn of his colleagues. He has established his 
control over the discourse of the woman, and now the poet grants him 
control over the meaning of his whole adventure. Editors and critics 
have tended to follow Gawain’s lead, and have written off the woman 
as “unfaithful,” and left it at that. 

It is customary to write about emendations as if they were the 
product of editors’ choices: but editors do not make emendations under 
circumstances of their own creation. I have not been fair in ascribing 
Armstrong’s choices to his personal background, for they are indeed 
simply the text-editorial manifestation of a larger project evident in a 
more interpretive mode in Gaston Paris’ subsequent review of the 
edition. In addition to pointing out what he saw as shortcomings in the 
edition, Paris took the opportunity to review the poem: he did not like 
it. Rather than seek the underlying connection between the first part of 
the story, in which Gawain is a “success” with the woman, and the last 
part, in which she deserts him (the poet’s real test of masculinity is the 
ability to defeat another male in combat, which Gawain does with 
ease), Paris asserted that the second part “n’a rien & faire avec la 
premiére” (p. 595). Rather than find the connection between the story 
of the Imperious Host and the story of the Perilous Bed, he asserts 
again that they “n’ont rien a faire l'une avec l'autre” (p. 597). The 
poet’s main defect, however, is that he does not show proper respect 
or understanding of the true nature of Gawain: the test in the bed “lui 
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fait jouer un réle assez peu digne de ce chevalier incomparable” 
(p. 598). The poet’s reflections on lack of male prowess in the 
bedroom are out of place, because “rien ne fait supposer que ce genre 
de prouesse manquat & Gauvain” (p. 598, n. 3). Armstrong emended 
the text, where possible, to make Gawain more of an active partner in 
the sexual relationship and to obscure the clearest indication that his 
status as predatory male is endangered; Paris, accepting these 
emendations tacitly, went on to explain away other manifestations of 
the disturbing content of the poem and, when that failed, rejected the 
poem and the poet. For both Armstong and Paris, it seems—and for 
many readers since—Gawain was a “real person,” and surviving 
medieval poems are to be evaluated on the basis of what they say 
“about” him. If they say something unacceptable, they must be 
changed, improved or rejected. 

It would certainly be possible to prepare a new edition of Le 
Chevalier 4 l’épée with three or four readings different from Johnston 
and Owen’s; it might even be possible to persuade a publisher to print 
it. But if that were done without a full examination of the editorial 
history of the text, a great deal would be lost. It would extremely 
wasteful simply to “replace” their e! with the manuscript’s iJ with no 
further comment, for that emendation and its history draw our attention 
to a central text fact—Gawain’s total disempowerment and feminization 
—in a way which has not been done by any other critical method. 
Similarly, criticism of the poem which ignores Paris’s interpretations 
overlooks a valuable heuristic tool. His distaste for the poem, his 
particular critiques of the poet’s practice and his method of analysis all 
point directly to facets of a thirteenth-century mentalité which differ 
from the attitudes of much of the modern scholarly community. Paris 
is not, of course, the only scholar whose work might be used in this 
way, nor can his judgments be written off as aberrations: his writings 
come as part of a long series of re-workings of the text, and an 
examination of the history of such “improper” revisions can be as 
productive as the analysis of the more narrowly editorial history of the 
text. 

After it was copied for La Curne de Sainte-Palaye in the mid- 
eighteenth century, Chevalier was frequently summarized and adapted. 
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Each version contains numerous “emendations for sense”; that is, 
places where moderns found material they thought needed to be 
suppressed or modified before offering it to their readers. Chevalier 
was one of the first of the Arthurian romances to be summarized in 
Tressan’s Bibliothéque universelle des romans, with two pages on the 
dog-episode in November 1775 and twelve on the rest of the story in 
February 1777. Tressan makes the opening situation loftier and more 
serious by inventing a “cour pléniere 4 Cardigan”; he leaves out the 
fact that Gawain gets lost in the woods; he adds a scene in which the 
girl wins Gawain’s love by displaying all her musical and literary 
talents, and extends the period of time before the bedroom scene by a 
whole day, filling it with dialogue between the young couple expressive 
of deep love and respect: the thirteenth-century Gawain’s passion for 
a woman whom he barely knows and whose only attraction is her 
physical beauty must have seemed unworthy of such a hero. He omits 
the first attack of the magic sword, and attributes the second attack not 
to uncontrollable desire or to Gawain’s wish to impress his friends at 
court, but to the fact that Gawain “saisit vivement la main de la 
Demoiselle.” In the dog-episode he transfers ownership from the girl 
to Gawain, saying that they were a gift to him from his father-in-law; 
he concludes his summary with the choice by the dogs, and does not 
tell us how Gawain killed the strange knight or how he abandoned his 
wife in the wilds. Tressan’s Gawain, unlike the Gawain of the poem, 
almost deserves all the praise Tressan lavishes on him, using words like 
“brave, franc & loyal,” “généreusement,” “contenance hardie & 
décidée,” “sage & modéré” wherever possible. 

The poem received twenty-five pages of summary and notes from 
Le Grand d’Aussy. The summary follows the poem quite closely, and 
variations would take a great deal of explanation; more interesting, in 
any event, are the notes to the text. They are written for a neophyte, 
going so far as to explain who Gawain was and even who Chrétien de 
Troyes was and why he was called “de Troyes.” Le Grand left the 
girl’s physical description out of the summary, but refers to it in a note 
to the passage in which she is first introduced (where it would have 
been in any other poem), discourses for two pages on the fact that she 
is a blonde, the standard of beauty prevalent, he declares, in France 
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before there was any miscegenation with the “peuples bruns des pays 
méridionaux.” In the note to the marriage scene, he says that the 
original description made it sound so haphazard that it would have 
revolted the audience, so he has made it sound more like a solemn 
affair. He goes on to add that although the romances offer many 
examples of knights who receive women as the spoils of victory and 
that they include many tales of bastards, he is sure that this was only 
a literary convention and that the people of the age were too virtuous 
to approve of libertines and prostitution. He ends the tale by composing 
a speech for Gawain which justifies his actions by creating a false 
equation between the girl’s rejection of him and his refusal to take her 
out of the forest: “Je vous laisse ot vous m’avez laissé.” 

G.L. Way’s rhyming-couplet version® follows Le Grand closely, 
even to the line “I leave but thee where I by thee was left.” In the 
notes, Le Grand’s comments on the moral problem of the relaxed way 
in which the father marries off his daughter are replaced by an analysis 
of the father’s use of his daughter as sexual bait: “It will perhaps be 
thought by many readers...that no imaginable degree of caprice could 
possibly induce a father to weary the patience of his daughter by so 
many rehearsals of the bridal character.” Such readers are mistaken, 
he says, because he has evidence of another culture in which such 
behaviour is acceptable: when it is done to women, it’s “cultural.” Way 
has it on the authority of a native informant that the practice still 
prevails in America. He then gives a one-page description of the 
practice of bundling, in which young eighteenth-century couples— 
Way’s contemporaries—spent the night in the same bed as a prelude to 
marriage. The contrast with Chevalier, in which the young people had 
no choice in the matter, escapes his notice; but any reader who simply 
asks why he felt compelled to make such a fallacious argument will 
come face to face with something the next two centuries of critics tried 
to ignore and suppress, as they called this “a tale of female 
ingratitude.” 


& Fabliaux or Tales, Abridged from French Manuscripts of the Xllth and XIIIth 
Centuries by M. Le Grand, trans. G.L. Way, 2nd ed. (London, 1815), 2, 3-31. 
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Imbert’s 1795 verse modemization® follows Le Grand d’Aussy 
quite closely; yet he invents an alternate ending. If he is to believe his 
author, he says, Gawain left the girl in the wilderness, but there are 
others who say—that is, Imbert wishes he could say, since he knew 
better than too many modern writers what would happen to a woman 
alone in the forest—that Gawain was not willing to expose her to death 
for an error which she was so quick to abjure. Nevertheless, whichever 
path Gawain followed, Imbert concludes, no one will condemn him: 
“L’homme fier, apprenant un aussi cruel tour,/ Sans doute excusa sa 
vengeance;/ Le coeur tendre, en voyant qu’il avoit tant d’amour,/ Dut 
pardonner & sa clémence.” 

There has been far less interest in this poem in the twentieth 
century than there was in the eighteenth and nineteenth, for the sorts of 
people who once took the trouble to rewrite it have now simply 
abandoned it, along with a large number of comparable poems. The 
rejection of a poem no longer results in ripping it out of the manuscript 
or in refusing to copy it, not, at least, if it is a poem for which there 
is a possible market. Instead, such poems are relegated to “minor” 
status. The acceptance of a work in the canon is a complex matter, 
depending on its potential to be of use to the canonizing generation— 
sometimes a use which is grounded in nothing more than a desire to 
claim that one’s own aesthetic standards have a long history. The 
canonical list is always changing: Prometheus Bound has been 
transformed from a clumsy, episodic patchwork into a masterpiece in 
less than 200 years, and the Bacchae and Iphigeneia in Aulis were 
catapulted into excellence by the 1960s; few modern Classics Ph.D.’s 
have even read Statius’ Achilleid, but thousands of medieval schoolboys 
memorized that poem. It would therefore be over-bold to say that all 
of the non-canonical texts in the Old French corpus have been excluded 
because modern critics find their attitudes towards gender and power 
offensive or troubling: but it does seem to be an important factor. 
Modern readers would rather find mystery, magic and love in their 
Breton Jais than the propaganda of a military recruiter, and so Marie 
de France is edited, re-edited and translated while the Lai de Doon is 


© Barthélemi Imbert, Choix de fabliaux en vers, (Paris, 1795), 1, 1-18. 
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all but unknown. There is potential for tragedy or at least operatic 
melodrama in the other examples of the “eaten heart” motif, but a 
mixed stew of heart and penis is National Enquirer stuff, and so 
Ignaurés is out of the canon. A story about a search for a bridle in 
order to get “l’autre chose” doesn’t inspire the modern imagination as 
much as a search for a kidnapped queen in order to get “l’autre chose,” 
and ten or twenty thousand times more people read Le Chevalier de la 
charrete—in dozens of translations—than La Mule sans frain. 

It would also be incorrect to argue that this suppression has led to 
the ignoring of unrecognized aesthetic masterpieces; but it has created 
a whole group of texts which cannot be studied as they deserve. The 
critic must always be arguing defensively that the study is of some 
value: frequently, this leads to a kind of proprietary attitude toward 
them, as if “discovering” and working on a neglected text makes it 
“belong to” the critic and confers the power to be the unquestioned 
judge of everyone else’s opinions about it. Minorization has also 
skewed our picture of the age which produced such texts, and has even 
had detrimental effects on the study, for example, of the most canonical 
Old French poet of all, Chrétien de Troyes. One of the most interesting 
things about his works is their concern with the process of civilizing 
and refining his audience’s attitudes, yet the very texts which reveal 
what those attitudes might have been before he went to work on them 
are ignored. The Lai del Desiré,® for example, is a clear analogue to 
Chrétien’s Yvain, and one might expect as much “analogue criticism” 
of it as has been produced by students of Chaucer. Desiré, however, 
goes all but unnoticed. Could it be because the woman who plays the 
role of Chrétien’s Lunete leads the hero to his future wife not with 
Lunete’s diplomacy and skill, but simply by saying “I know another 
woman who is richer and more beautiful than I am, and I will introduce 
you to her if you agree not to rape me” (lines 150-64)? The narrative 
sequence of Le Chevalier a l’épée—hero is wounded in the side, hero 
is wounded in the shoulder, hero lies chastely in bed with a woman— 
occurs also in Chrétien’s Le Chevalier de la charrete (lines 525, 1147, 
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and 1216): but the Chevalier is so irrevocably “minor” that the 
productive possibilities of the parallel go unnoticed in Chrétien-studies, 
even by Owen® who believes the poem to be by Chrétien. 

While it is difficult to trace the stages through which particular 
words, such as conculquer, came to be excluded from all but 
specialized dictionaries, the analogous process which puts minor texts 
only in specialized libraries and occasional scholarly articles can often 
be traced in some detail. Le Chevalier a l’épée offers again the best 
example. The decisive silencing of the offensive elements in Chevalier 
—and the poem’s definitive decanonization—came with Gaston Paris’ 
review in 1900. Paris had such status in the field that his mere 
disapproval of a poem might have been sufficient to exclude it—if, in 
fact, there had been more Old French literature that he actually liked. 
In any event, he made use of a number of critical techniques—adapted 
in large measure from Lachmannian editorial procedures, which he 
helped to popularize—that put the finishing touches to the job. 
Chevalier, like much other literature in the period, makes use of a 
selection from a common stock of narrative motifs. For Paris, the 
“Castle From Which No Man Returns Alive,” the “Imperious Host,” 
the “Perilous Bed,” and the “Woman Less Faithful Than Dog” were 
not just analytic categories, but narrative archetypes, manifested more 
or less perfectly in a variety of texts. By comparing various extant 
versions, just as he compared all the manuscripts of a particular poem, 
he believed that he could reconstruct these archetypes in their pure 
form, often a form which did not survive in any version at all, just as 
he believed he could reconstruct, say, lost authorial texts in 
grammatically-consistent Champenois behind “faulty” Picard and 
Anglo-Norman manuscripts. He applied these procedures to Chevalier, 
and found the poem lacking. The “vraie forme” of the Imperious Host 
motif is present in the English Carle of Carlyle and two poems by 
Antonio Pucci: the Chevalier-poet has messed it up, by having his hero 
warned in advance about the way to avoid his host’s displeasure and by 
leaving out the necessary sequence of bizarre orders (p. 597, including 


® Chrétien de Troyes, Arthurian Romances, trans. D.D.R. Owen (London, 
1987), p. 512, n. to line 1068. 
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n. 3). In the Perceval and in the Charrete, the Perilous Bed “n’est 
point occupé par une femme,” and so the Chevalier-poet is in error 
when he puts Gawain in bed with a girl as well as a magic sword 
(p. 597). There is no pure representative of the Woman Less Faithful 
Than Dog motif in Old French: they all descend, he says, from a lost 
“ancien lai.” That lai had already fallen away from the archetype by 
using more than one dog, by saying that the dogs belonged to the 
woman and not the hero, and by ending not with the choice of the dog 
but with a combat between the two men (p. 598). The cause of those 
flaws in the poem that cannot be attributed to borrowing from a 
previous flawed poem is the poet’s culpable imagination: “Je présume 
que c’est notre poéte qui, amusé par la scéne qu’il voyait en 
imagination...a modifié le récit qu’il empruntait & la tradition orale” 
(p. 598). 

In place of such imagination, Paris argued for the use of “simple 
reason.” He did know of one French story which embodied the Dog 
motif in its pristine form. It was a song he heard in his childhood, an 
early nineteenth-century composition, with only one dog, which 
belonged to the male, and it ended immediately after the dog’s choice. 
Even though he recognized that the source of this poem was probably 
one of the eighteenth-century revisionist paraphrases of the Chevalier, 
Paris believed that it preserved the “théme primitif.” The author, he 
says, heard the scholar’s analysis of the medieval poem and “c’est par 
simple raisonnement qu’il en 4 peu prés restitué la forme originale” 
(p. 599, n. 1). He seems not to have realized that these paraphrases 
assigned the dogs to the male and omitted the combat even when their 
source told a different tale, and so he assigned the recuperation of the 
archetype to the anonymous poet. I can think of no clearer example to 
demonstrate the degree to which scholars who turn away from extant 
texts and look for lost sources are in fact examining products not of the 
distant past but of their own eras and societies—even of the lost worlds 
of their childhood. 
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I must confess to having felt a certain amount of anger each time 
I came across one of the emendations and falsifications discussed 
above, but in time I came to see that these critics had merely done what 
critics, and, for that matter, poets and scribes, always do: render their 
material in a form suited to their expected audiences. It remains 
frustrating, however, to see how often editors have concealed the 
rationale behind their emendations and how they have failed to inform 
their audiences about all the previous work done on their texts. Once 
these emendations have been discovered, the fact that they were made 
becomes an invaluable tool for discovering the differences between the 
age which produced the poems and the age which found it necessary to 
change them; by drawing attention to them and spelling out their 
motives, editors would save future readers a great deal of trouble. 
Similarly, reading all of the past studies and re-writings is an excellent 
way to focus attention on the problematic areas of a text, but recent 
critics have participated in the suppression of the work of their 
predecessors. Of the early studies of Le Chevalier a l’épée used here, 
only Paris’ review of Armstrong is mentioned in Johnston and Owen’s 
edition, and it is used just for strictly editorial matters. The existence 
of most of the earlier scholarship can be known only through 
Armstrong’s edition, which is difficult to obtain, generally considered 
to have been superseded, and never cited. The University of Toronto’s 
copy is in a box of pamphlets, unbound and filed according to a pre- 
Library of Congress cataloguing system that no living person 
understands; it is, moreover, falling to pieces. Most items in 
Armstrong’s extensive list of previous commentaries and studies may 
be found only in one or two North American libraries, and many of 
them do not circulate, so the scholar who wants to use them must rely 
on the good will of the Rare Books librarian—a Mr. Tibbetts of Ohio 
State is very helpful—even to get a photocopy. The whole process, with 
its hundreds of separate decisions and causes adding up to a strategy, 
resembles both the suppression of obscenity and the minorization of 
texts; it seems reasonable to hypothesize that this is another case in 
which something unpleasant is being avoided—in addition, I mean, to 
the work it takes to examine all the material. 
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One possible explanation for this last suppression is that modern 
scholars are so afraid of being wrong that they cannot see the immense 
profit that comes from the diligent analysis of previous error; similarly, 
they are so worried that someone might see the connections between 
their own work and their own lives and social circumstances that they 
mention such connections in the work of past scholars only in an 
offhand, uncritical way. Readings which followed any of the early 
retellings and commentaries would certainly create a false picture of the 
texts and the culture which produced them: yet close attention to such 
criticism is always productive. Way’s illogical comparison with 
bundling—by its illogic, by its very existence—demands that we 
consider the nonchalance of the Chevalier-poet as he anticipates an 
audience which will accept a man’s use of his daughter as sexual bait. 
Le Grand’s displacement of the girl’s portrait from the bedroom scene 
to the hall challenges us to account for the poet’s decision to locate it 
in the bedroom in the first place. Paris’ insistence that the poet is 
wrong to cast aspersions on Gawain’s sexual prowess makes us 
investigate all the possible ways of explaining why the poet would do 
so. Paris’ frequent assertion, in connection with many poems in 
addition to Chevalier, that two motifs or two parts of a poem “have 
nothing to do with each other” is a clear incentive to find the medieval 
attitudes which unify the work: these connections frequently reveal a 
belief that a woman who is touched by more than one man becomes 
uncontrollably promiscuous; or a great admiration for a man whose 
every copulation results in pregnancy; or a higher regard for success 
in homosocial competition than for the establishment of a stable family 
unit. All the inversions of gender by emendation, both singly and as a 
group, like the ellipses and triple asterisks in Barbazan’s and Méon’s 
fabliaux, are signposts directing our attention to ways of thinking about 
gender and power which critics do not even want to quote. 


Chevalier is one of a number of medieval romances which show 
the young hero passing through a period of total disempowerment and 
submission, after which he emerges as a full-fledged wielder of the 
sword. Reflexes of this initiation-through-disempoverment pattern can 
still be observed today. Political biographies of “great leaders” often 
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record a list of the mentors they “served under,” and just as often 
record their frustrations at the necessity of putting up with their seniors’ 
whims and foibles in order to advance through the ranks—and then 
their own later, comparable treatment of aides and protegés. Fraternity 
pledges, as they are undergoing ritual humiliation, look forward to next 
year, and the year after; once they have completed twelve months of 
twenty-hour days, medical interns do nothing to change the system. 
Such inter-generational conflicts have less relevance to questions of 
editing texts than to after-hours conversations within groups of young 
scholars or senior scholars at conferences: but something similar does 
emerge at one point in the history of editing Le Chevalier a l’épée. 
When Edward C. Armstrong, age twenty-four, decided to edit the 
poem for his Ph.D., he knew as well as anyone in the field that all Old 
French texts, major and minor, “belonged to” Gaston Paris and 
Wendelin Foerster. Today, the situation is a bit more fragmented, but 
certain scholars still seem to have rights over particular texts and 
particular topics. What Armstrong did not realize was how strong a 
proprietary interest Paris and Foerster had in Chevalier. The April 
1896 volume of Romania seems not to have reached him until August, 
and so he was not aware, until he had finished preparing the material 
for his thesis, that Paris and Foerster had announced that they were 
planning to collaborate on an edition of the poem. I do not know what 
soul-searching and discussions with his supervisor followed this 
discovery—perhaps the Johns Hopkins archives have the information— 
but when Armstrong published his edition in 1900 he knew exactly how 
to deal with the situation. “I regret that I should have thus unwittingly 
trespassed upon the domain of able scholars and I should even now 
leave my dissertation unpublished, were it not that the regulations of the 
University require me to print it” (p. 42, note 1, my emphasis). The 
note had its effect. In the opening paragraph of his review, Paris 
restates Armstrong’s apology and explanation accurately and reproduces 
the tone precisely. He then proceeds to reassure the young American 
that his conduct has been irreproachable and that there has been no real 
harm, for a single-volume American edition with a commentary in 
English will not prevent a French edition as part of a collection. If the 
promised collection is published some day—in fact, like many projects 
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Paris announced, it never appeared—the editors would even be able to 
profit from Armstrong’s work. With Paris’s imprimatur on his edition, 
Edward C. Armstrong could now legitimately proceed to become the 
senior editor of the seven volumes of The Medieval French Roman 
d’Alexandre, the apostle of editorial flexibility and the dean of 
American editorial theorists, and to be honoured in 1979 by the 
creation of the series of Edward C. Armstrong Monographs on 
Medieval Literature. 

The first monograph published in this series was Foulet and 
Speer’s marvelous guide, On Editing Old French Texts (Lawrence, 
Kansas, 1979). Some of the problems discussed here could have been 
avoided if the editors in question had followed its precepts more 
closely, but others would require some modifications to this invaluable 
handbook. As a favour to future readers who may encounter difficulties 
such as my own, I would like to suggest some revisions. 


1. “The most faithful reproduction of an Old French text is obtained 
through photography. This type of edition is best suited to a 
masterpiece preserved in a single manuscript (e.g., the Oxford Roland) 
and to valuable manuscripts containing collections of poems or lyrics 
with musical notation” (p. 42); “A plate reproducing a page from the 
basic manuscript will help the reader visualize the medieval appearance 
of the text he is reading” (p. 112). 

replace with “It is difficult to know in advance what features of any 
manuscript will be of interest to other scholars. Computer page- 
scanners cannot yet be used on the manuscripts themselves, but 
photocopies of particularly interesting lines can be scanned as graphic 
images, enlarged and easily included in the body of your text. If you 
can provide a full facsimile along with the edition, or at least declare 
your willingness to share photocopies, you will perform an invaluable 
service to all future scholars, and meet a lot of nice people.” 


2. “If a previous editor chose the same basic manuscript, the present 
editor should compare his transcription with his predecessor’s text. He 
might discover copying errors of his own” (p. 48). 
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replace with “Reading previous criticism and studying previous editions 
can inform an editor’s mind with illegitimate and outdated opinions 
about the text. The first transcription of the manuscript should be 
performed, in situ if feasible, as mechanically as possible, and 
preserved as a record of your first encounter with the material. Once 
your edition is complete, it should be collated with all previous editions 
and all previous partial quotations in the secondary literature. Even the 
most insignificant-looking variations may provoke interesting thoughts 
about the text and uncover interesting patterns in the history of the 
discipline. ‘Traditional’ editors have a duty to maintain the tradition; 
editors concerned with ‘mouvance’ and ‘variance’ ought to be as 
interested in nineteenth- and twentieth-century examples of the 
phenomenon as in twelfth- and thirteenth-century cases.” 


3. “Except in the case of texts edited for the first time, the bibliography 
of literary studies should be selective, especially for the period covered 
by the standard bibliographies of Bossuat and Cabeen-Holmes” (p. 95). 
replace with “Standard bibliographies are unlikely to give all the 
references to your text, such as those which are in books devoted to 
larger topics and early modern retellings. Completeness is unattainable, 
but your edition should present all the bibliographical information you 
possess, listing locations and shelf-numbers of all rare materials. When 
dealing with a narrative, include all the sources, analogues and 
translations mentioned in earlier studies. Editing a text is a remarkable 
opportunity to make contact with other minds, other eras and other 
cultures, and editors should make it as easy as possible for their future 
readers to share in the process.” 


4. “The editor should aim for extreme concision in his notes” (p. 104). 
replace with “The editor should aim for exhaustive completeness in her 
notes. Every emendation should be given its full history and a 
justification which would satisfy any imaginable reader, not just those 
who are already expert in the sub-field. The dictum in Classical Studies 
that ‘anything which may either be or point to the correct reading 
should be included in the apparatus’ is good advice, both for editors 
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and critics, and ‘may point to’ should be given its broadest 
interpretation.” 


5. “Nineteenth-century editors often compiled complete glossaries, but 
today, for most texts, a partial or selective glossary is sufficient” 
(p. 104). 

replace with “Because of computer technology, the production of 
concordances is no longer the soul-destroying life’s-work it once was. 
The editor should generate a full line-concordance and make it available 
to anyone who asks for it. Study it closely, lemmatize it and edit it, and 
use it as the basis for a glossary so complete that the text could serve 
as the first text in an Introductory Old French course. Modern 
reviewers imitate the diligence of their predecessors in this one area, 
and frequently provide a list of difficult words which should have been 
glossed; if they fault you for excessively democratic thoroughness, then 
may the trolls take them.” 


